In  Memoriam 


JOHN  DURKAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  D.D. 

(1914-2006) 

The  peaceful  death  at  home  of  John  Durkan  in  the  early  hours  of  St 
Michael’s  Day  2006  deprived  Scotland  and  scholarship  of  a giant,  and 
the  world  of  a truly  good  man.  The  photograph  that  graced  the 
programme  booklet  for  his  Memorial  Service  at  Glasgow  University  on 
28  April  2007  shows  him  as  a youthful  octogenarian  in  scarlet  and 
white  doctoral  robes,  head  thrown  back  in  laughter.  No  more 
appropriate  image  could  have  been  found.  “God  loves  a cheerful  giver”, 
they  say,  and  John’s  very  long  and  fruitful  life  was  characterised  by 
giving  and  sharing.  He  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  energy  in  order 
to  research  and  rewrite  Scotland’s  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  past, 
inter  alia,  by  helping  to  found  The  lnnes  Review  in  1950  (and 
contributing  to  it  up  to  and  beyond  his  death).  And  he  shared 
unstintingly  his  love  of  life,  of  knowledge,  and  of  God  with  his 
countless  school  pupils,  university  students  and  teachers,  and  friends 
both  clerical  and  lay.  He  was  a bom  teacher;  I speak  from  personal 
experience,  as  one  of  the  very  last  of  the  many  whom  he  encouraged 
and  in  my  case,  trained  to  enter  the  world  of  manuscript  research  and 
palaeography. 

As  a son  of  working-class  Irish  immigrants,  John  was  keenly  aware 
of  Scotland’s  traditional  reverence  for  universal  education;  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  his  scholarly  work  was  consistently  (but  by  no  means 
only)  focussed  on  gathering  ascertainable  facts  about  a great  body  of 
hitherto  neglected  (but  crucially  important)  Scotsmen  and  their 
achievements:  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Scottish  educationalists  and 
their  work  in  schools  and  universities  at  home  and  abroad.  The  archival 
research  was  carried  out,  decade  after  decade,  in  libraries  and  archives 
all  over  Europe,  on  John’s  schoolmaster’s  salary  during  the  school 
holidays  and  throughout  his  retirement.  The  harvest  reaped  is  reflected 
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in  his  dazzling  array  of  publications,  listed  - to  1994  - in  the  splendid 
Festschritt  The  Renaissance  in  Scotland ; they  include  many  dozens  of 
articles  in  journals  (including  RSCHS)  and  books,  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  Histoiy  and 
Theology  and  the  new  Oxford  Dictionaiy  of  National  Biography,  and 
the  seminal  Early  Scottish  Libraries  of  1961,  regularly  updated  in  later 
articles.  Eagerly  awaited  from  the  Scottish  History  Society,  is  his  sadly 
posthumous  Scottish  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  1560-1633. 

All  this  is  highly  specialised,  painstaking  work  at  the  coalface  of 
history,  making  available  the  solid  fuel  required  for  serious  historical 
writing.  It  is  not  “spectacular”  or  eye-catching  work.  Yet  John’s  demise 
saw  a remarkable  amount  of  newspaper  coverage,  reflecting  both  his 
stature  as  a scholar  and  the  extent  to  which  his  humanity  had  reached 
out  beyond  the  academy.  To  John,  history  mattered  because  human 
beings  matter.  Like  his  religion,  his  history  was  anything  but  abstract  or 
theoretical.  His  love  of  others  was  reciprocated;  a hastily-arranged  sung 
mass  (by  Robert  Carver)  in  Glasgow  University  Catholic  Chaplaincy  to 
mark  his  ninetieth  birthday  in  early  September  2004  filled  the  not 
insubstantial  chapel,  despite  the  very  short  notice  and  the  fact  that  many 
friends  and  admirers  were  on  holiday;  and  the  ecumenical  Memorial 
Service  was  addressed  by  both  the  university  chaplains,  the  historians 
Dr  Dauvitt  Broun  and  Professor  James  MacMillan,  John’s  former  pupil 
Dr  Ben  Torsney,  a statistician  to  whom  John  had  taught  maths  (sic), 
inter  alia,  and  Archbishop  Mario  Conti  of  Glasgow.  The  music  included 
John’s  beloved  Bach,  Elgar  and  Robert  Carver  - and  part  of  a setting  of 
George  Buchanan’s  Psalm  23,  by  the  Huguenot  Jean  Servin.  Even  John 
Durkan,  with  his  lifelong  interest  in  the  publication  history  of 
Buchanan’s  works,  and  a lifetime  of  surveying  Scotland’s  European 
heritage,  had  missed  the  fact  that  this  composer  (and  teacher)  had 
travelled  to  Edinburgh  from  Geneva  in  1579  to  present  his  printed 
Buchanan  settings  to  the  young  James  VI,  their  dedicatee;  but  he  must 
have  been  looking  down  and  listening  with  delight  to  this  tangible 
evidence  of  just  how  vast  the  subject  ot  Scotland  as  Kulturnation 
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actually  is,  and  of  how  much  work,  as  Archbishop  Conti  ended  by 
saying,  we  all  still  have  to  do  “for  our  beloved  country”.1 


J.R.B. 


Dr  Durkan  was  President  of  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society  1983-1986  - 
Editor. 


